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Cssanist. 


THE CHIMNEY-CORNER PATRIOT. 
NO. Il. 


7 


He who walks on tip-toe to run his head against a beam..... 


is no patriot. 
J, by myself, I. 


False patriotism produced the American reyo- 
lution. The mad-caps who were most instru- 
mental in fomenting it, came off shabbily enough 
at last. Some lost their lives—others their pro- 
perty—others their health and limbs, and are 
cripples and invalids to this day. Had they wise- 
ly remained in their chimney-corners, like myself 
and afew others that I could mention, they would 
have saved life, property and limbs; and would 
at this moment have found themselves in com- 
fortable circumstances, instead of poverty, mise- 
ry and rags. Whenever I see a neighbour leav- 
ing his snug fire-side, to attend what are called 
patriotic meetings, and political caucuses, I set 
him down asa ruined man. He is only poking 
his nose into difficulty for nothing. Nobody will 
thank him for his pains ; andif he happens to get 
his head broke, nobody will pity him, or buy a 
plaster to mend it. He who serves the public, 
serves a hard master—and that’s not the worst of 
it: the public is a bad pay-master; and, accor- 
ding to some of the very wisest of men, a very 
ungrateful employer. I have known men spend 
their whole lives and all their property in serving 
their country—in what they called acts of patriot- 
ism. ‘Their country, indeed! And when their 
country had any favors to bestow in return, she 
would seek out atrue chimney-corner patriot in 
preference to any other, and lavish her favours 
upon him. I, myself, have gained many a prize, 
by this species of coquetry. 

Of ali men in the world, none are so apt to 
endanger their heads by walking on tip-toe, as 
the editors of news-papers. I mean those who 
edit their papers with that mischievous weapon 
called a fren: For I readily acknowledge that 
there are instruments by which matter may be 
furnished for a public paper, which will not en- 
danger either the head or pocket of the printer. 


3y using such instruments alone, a printer may }j 












be as good a patriot as myself. "Every thing may 
be done in a true chimney-corner way ; and ifthe 
public does not derive much benefit from such a 
course, it is none the less commendable on that 
account. Buta printer that undertakes to write 
for his paper—one who spends his time in such 
nonsensical employment, is the most quixotic crea- 
ture in the world. Such men ruin themselves, 
and they injure their country. They spread the 
seeds of false patriotism. They stir up strife, 
and set people by the ears. For my part, I wish 
to discountenance and discourage such men. I 
never subscribed for one of their papers. I nev- 
er will; nor will lever suffer one of my family 
to take them. 

If you publish this, Mr. Editor, it may operate 
against your interest: But you will manifest your 
impartiality and candor—And now if you will 
sacrifice your interest to such petty considerations, 
I shall pronounce youa greater dunce than ever. 


I. 








4 improvement. 


AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. 

[ Wherever Steam-Boats have been put in operation, they 
have monopolized almost all the travelling custom.— 
The high and the low, the rich and the poor, all resort 
to the steam-boats. They travel rapidly—live cheap 
—and live well. What more is wanting to render tra- 
velling comfortable? Fresh air (every passenger will 
be ready to exclaim) give us fresh air, and we will dis 
pense with almost every thing else. Every person who 
has travelled in the steam-boats, must have found the 
air inthe cabins (particularly in warm weather) ex- 
tremely disagreeable ; and it is to be regretted that the 
proprietors of these elegant vehicles, have not as yet 
adopted any efficient plan to expel the foul air, and to 
render the cabins pleasant and wholesome. The Air- 
Pump Ventilator, invented some years since. by Mr. 
Robotham, of Hudson, is well calculated to answer the 
desired purpose : It is very si:nple in its construction 
—occupies but little room—is erected at a small ex- 
pence—and may be keptin motion by the machinery of 
the steam-boats, without retarding the otler works. 

[have just received from a respectable and experienced 
ship-master, who has had the benefit of the Ventilator 
in long voyages, a very satisfactory testimonial in its fa- 
vor. Other letters on the subject, with a drawing and 
description of the machine, may be secn at my office 
I am happy to have it in my power to add also the fol- 
lowing, from the Northern Whig :— Edit, Bal.} 





AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. 


It is a subject of surprise and regret, to those 
who are acquainted with and have experien 
the utility of the Air-Pump Ventilator on board’ — 
of ships, in throwing up from the hold of the ves- 
sel, the foul air which collects there, that they 
are not in more general use. The author of the 
following letter, applied a short time since toa 
nautical gentleman of this city, to procure of the 
Patentee here, the right to use his Ventilator asa 
matter of experiment, on board one of the ships 
owned by his house. This letter is an acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation to that gerleman ;— 
and in laying it before ‘the public, (from the 
known liberality and public spirit of the Messrs. 
Boltons of Savannah) we cannot but felicitate the 
patentee on the prospect of seeing his invention 
receive one more honorable and successful expe- 
riment. 

THE LETTER. 
“ Savannah, Afiril 1, 1811, 
“« Dear Grr, 


‘‘T received at this place, your second letter 


| on the subject of the Air-Pump Ventilator, inclo- 


sing Mr. Robotham’s printed proposals. The 
draft on the proposals, together with the sketch- 
es you drew on the back, gave us a clear idea of 
the operation and practical use of the Air-Pump, 
—we admire its simplicity, and are more and 
more convinced of its utility. It is astonishing 
the New-York merchants should let this inven- 
tion sleep,—oris it for want of activity on the 
part of the inventor? So much do I think myself 
of the invention, thatI am of opinion it would 
comport with the dignity and Aumanity of Con- 
gress to oblige every vessel to be provided with 
the Pump—contributing, as I am persuaded it 
must, to the health of the crew. What a relief 
would one of these Pumps afford on board of a 
Packet crowded as they often are with passengers, 
when the inclemency of the weather renders one’s: 
stay on deck less intolerable than the heat and 
foul air in the cabin. 

“ Our instructions to the Captain relative to 
the management of the Pump shall conform to 
yours; and when the ship has made a voyage, 
andthe Pump proves as we expect, we shall in- 
troduce them on board of every vessel we may 
have todo with. We do not ourselves complain 
of the price, but I suggest it as a matter of con- 
sideration for the Patentee, whether it would not 
probably introduce the Pump into more general 
use, were he to moderate his terms,—thereby 
rendering the thing more profitable to himself. I 
wasa little surprised last winter to perceive that 
our mutual friends, H. J. & Co. seemed scarcely 
to know the existence of such an invention, and ft 
was well satisfied the same want of information 





generally pervaded the merchants of (hat “va 
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the ciféumstance of the Russian ships then | 
charging, having a quantity of their Hemp dama- 
ged. I trust we shall have occasion to repeat our 
thanks, after trial of this Pump, for your attention 
end assistance in procuring them, «as we do for 
the trouble you have already had, and beg leave 
to reciprocate, as well for myself as in behaif of 
our house, the kind offer you have made of your 
services. , 
“I am very sincerely your friend, 


| any leader....this paper shall be true to the prin- 


—— — 


Wf this press be not free and independent, it 
“ shall not be the fault of the conductor. What 
“ restraints may be imposed on it, cannot be fore- 
“told: But licentious it sail not be.....servile it 
“ cannot be. Men may change, and parties may 
Bat principles are immutable.— 


“ change : 
“ Bound to no mere party.....owing no fealty to 





“¢c. 5.” 











Gbditor’s Closet— i 


|“ beloved WasnincTon.” 


ON THE GAOL-LIMITS. 





.. sue “ Witness for me, ye awful gods ! 
1 took not arms till urg’d by self-defence, 


The eldset law of nature.” Rowe. ~ 


owever humiliating the task may be, I feei 
myself constrained to offer a few additional re- 
marks on the subject noticed in my last. Insinu- 


tions against my political integrity have been in- f sers have laid their fingers upon several passa- 


Custriously circulated, by interested individuals of 
tLe federal party ; and, if I may judge fom the 
suannet in which I have been treated for a few 
days past by many of those whoin I had before 
considered as my friends, these insinuations have 
gained credit and produced considerable effect. — 
These consequences I do nct much regard ; and 
as to the charge of political apostacy itself, 1 hold 
it in detestation and contempt. I do not again 
touch upon the subject for the sake of proving my | 
owninnocence. My sole object is, to expose the 
folly and turpitude of my accusers. 


It is intimated, that my newspaper for some time 
past, has exhibited sufficient evidence of my apos- 
iacy from federalism ; and some of the more hawk- 
eyed and sagacious guardians of the public weal, 
«fect to have discovered, in the very commence- 
ment ofthe present volume of the Balance, some- 
thing very like disaffection. My PREeFAcg, it is 
hinted, gave rise to strong suspicions against ny 
fidelity to my party, and was alone sufficient to 
putevery prudent politician upon his guard. On 
recurring to this publication, I cannot discover 
any thing that ought to give alarm to any honest 
politician. The opinions there expressed on the 
freedom and independence of the press, are such 
as can be defended before any correct tribunal.— 
They are such as I ever have and ever will main- 
tain at every hazard. After stating these opin- 
ions in the most frank and explicit language, I 
spoke of the manner in which my Journal would 
be conducted, as follows :— 


— 


“ ciples avowel by the immortal sages who ce- 
‘‘ clared our indepemlence..... faithful to the form 
“ of government guaranteed by the constitution.... 
“ and obedient to the farewell admonitions of our 


| And again—. 

| An editor is, and ought to be, alone respon- 
sible for the contents of his paper. His own 
“ opinion, therefore, ought always to be the guide 
“ of his conduct. He may take advice ; but should 
“ never submit to DICTATION.” 

Is it possible that such sentiments could have 
given offence or alarm to any of my political 
‘friends? I could hardly believe it, did not cir- 
‘cumstances which have come within my know- 
ledge, furnish irresistible evidence of the fact. 
Men, in whose breasts an avowal of such sen- 
timents could raise suspicions, would find little 
‘difficulty in trumping up corroboratory matter 
‘enough to confirm those suspicions. According- 
ly my files have been searched; and my accu- 


- 
a 





i ges, all tending, as they say, to establish the 
fact, that | have renounced my principles, and 
become a democrat : But the passages on which 
‘they principally rely, are those relating to the 
late election, and more particularly one which 
appeared in the Balance of the 9th of April, in 
| which I predicted that Mr. Willet would not ob- 
tain more than four thousand votes—that these, 
/without federai exertion, would not prevent the 
election of Mr. Clinton—and that, if the fede- 
' ralists relied on the division in the democratic 
|party to carry the election, the contest would 
end in defeat and disgrace. Without stopping 
to enquire in what respect this prediction was 
anti-federal, I beg leave 10 ask if it has not 
proved strictly true’ Did Mr. Willet obtain 
more than four thousand votes? No. Did the 
federalists make use of due exeriions in the 
election? No. Did the division in the demo- 
cratic party, secure the election of Mr. Fish? 
Oh, no!—Need I multiply questions of this 
sort? I think not. 

It is unnecessary to notice all the passages 
that are resorted to, for the purpose of propping 
and strengthening this feeble and unsupported 
accusation. They will come no nearer to the 
point, than those already mentioned. 

But, as conclusive evidence of my apostacy, 
it is said, that in noticing the imputation last 
| week, I didnot even pretend to deny it. True— 
I did not: Nor will I deny it now. I disdain 
such condescension. When I can give no bet- 





—— 


declaration that I am /¢Ats, or that, or other, 
I shall rest quiet under any imputation that may 
be cast upon me: And until my accusers Can 
find some stronger evidence than they have yet 
produced to maintain their charges, I shall not 
even honour those charges with a plea of nos 
rurlty. 
a 
ENERGY. 

When intelligence first arrived, that thereshad 
been a naval engagement off our coast, it was ry- 
moured that the frigate President, under the gal- 
lant commodore Rovers, had been sent out to 
search forthe British frigate by which a young 
American was recently impressed from a coast- 


—with orders to demand the man, and, in case he@” 
was refused, to take him by foree: And it was con- y 
jectured that the battle must have taken place be- 
tween The result has proved 
that the conjecture was unfound.d; but we have 


the two vessels. 


as yet received neither a confirmation nor denial 
ofthe rumour respecting the orders. Formy 
own part, I sincerely hope it may be true. It is 
high time the rights of the nation should be de- 
fended by something better than proclamations 
and gun-boats: And although it is to be much 
regretted that some prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures have not long since been adopted with re. 


< 


spect to France, yet it is not the less desirable 
that our affairs with England should be brought to 
acrisisofsome sort. If our administration can- 
not or will not bring our negociations toa favora- 
ble issue—if our foreign commerce must be a- 
bandoned—let some little exertion be made to 
protect our coasting trade—let our citizens at least 
be suffered to navigate around our own shores and 
harbors without danger of capture or impress- 
ment. 

It is supposed that the commander of the frig- 
ate who impressed the young man abovemen- 
tioned, acted contrary to the orders of his gov- 
This may be the fact. The British 
government will undoubtedly disavow the act, 
and in all probability offer reparation for the in- 
jury. But then, there must be so much stand- 
ing upon punctilios, and such splitting of hairs, 
that the unfortunate young man may wear out 
two or three years in the service of his majesty, 
before the negociation for his relief can be fair- 
ly entered upon. This will be giving too long 
credit. For such a deed, the British command- 
er ought to be made to “ fay down,” on the spot. 
Negociation will not be in the least retarded by 
this step. It may be accelerated. At any rate, 
the worst consequences that could possibly fol- 
low, ought to be preferred to tame submission 
to insult and ageression. 


ernment. 


a 


The following from the N. ¥. E. Post, of Friday last, is 
the most particular account we have seen, of the late 
NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 














ter proofs of my political integrity than my own 





The following account, after being drawn Up» 
was shewn to one of the gentlemen who came 





ing vessel within 18 miles of New-York harbour . . 
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up from the President yesterday, and may be re- 
lied upon as an accurate statement. 

The United States frigate President, Commo- 
dore Rogers, arrived off the’ Hook yesterday fore- 
noon from a cruise, and her captain of marines, 
Captain Caldwell, and Lieutenant Perry, came 
up to town in the afternoon in a Pilot Boat. _ 

It appears that about 9 o’clock on the evening 
of the 16th inst. the frigate President fell in with 
a sloop of war about 40 miles N. E.. of Cape Hen- 
ry—that when they had come up within 50 yards 
of her, Commodore Rogers hailed to know who} 
she was and where from. The commander of the 
sloop of war answered by asking who and what the 
frigate was? Commodore Rogers, conceiving 


himself entitled to the first answer, hailed a se-/ 


cond time, and instantly after received a shot, 
which struck his mainmast. He returned it. 
Upon which the sloop of war poured a whole 
broadside into him, he ranged up along side, and 
an action commenced, each being ignorant at that 
time of the others force. The sloop of war, after 
two broadsides, ceased firing for a few moments; 
and Commodore Rogers, supposing she had 
struck to him, gave orders immediately for the fri- 
gate to cease firing —But a few moments elap- 
sed before the sloop of war, taking the President 
for a French frigate, commenced her fire again, 
and the battle was renewed, which lasted about 
ten minutes, when the sloop of war struck her 


colours. Commodore Rogers, judging from his |] 


superior force, that he must have injured her ve- 
ry much, determined tolay by herduring the night, 
and early the next morning sent his bgat with one 
of his Lieutenants on board, and finding that he 
had (to use a cant phrase) completely riddled her, 
crippled all three of her masts and killed and 
wounded 30 of her men, offered his assistance to 
get her into port, which the commander of the 
sloop of war politely declined, saying he believed 


he should be able to reach Hatifax without any as- | 


sistance. On being asked how he came to fire 
into the President, he answered that he thought 
she was a Frenchman. ‘The President has recei- 
ved little or no damage, and had only one boy 
slightly wounded in thearm. The sloop of War 
is a Danish built ship, called the Lerle Belt, com- 
manded by Captain Bingham, mounts 22 thirty 
two pound carronades and belongs to the British 
navy: 
Washington. 

On this statement of facts some remarks may 
perhaps be expected; but there has been yet too 
little time for examination and reflection, to enable 
us to pronounce an opinion with con® lence, on a 
question of so much importance as may be here 
involved. In the first place, we must recollect we 
have received but one part of the story, and tho’ it 
sloubtless is correct, yet, common justice demands 
of us to wait for the other before we come to any 
final decision. 

iin 


TRENTON, May 6. 


Tax on the Jersey Bank.—It will be recollect- 
ed, that by a law of November last a tax of halfa 
per cent. was levied upon the capitals of each 
of the Banksin this state—-that the Banks of 7’ren- 
ton, Mew-Brunswick and Newark, complied with 
the law, and paid their respective taxes into the 
‘freasury—and the Bank of Jersey set the law at 
defiance, refused to payits tax disposed of its 
veal estate, and removed to the city of New- 
York. 

The Treasurer, not receiving the tax from 
that Bank, within the time prescribed by law, ap- 


Capt. Caldwell left town this morning for | 








plied to the Chief Justice, wHoissued a warrant, 
which was put into the hands of the Sheraff of 
Bergen, and by him levied upon the Banking- 
House, &¢. at the city of Jersey, which he adver- 
tised for sale. 

The Legislature being informed of this at their 
last sitting, passed an act authorizing the Treas- 
urer to attend on the day of sale and purchase 
the property for the state, or at least to bid it up 
to as much as would cover the amount of the tax 
with interest and cost. 

Before the day of sale arrivedjhoweyer, appli- | 
cation was made on behalf of the Bank to Judge 
Washington, to stay all proceedings against their 
property. Saturday the 20th ult. was appointed 
by the judge for a hearing upon the application 
at Philadelphia. Accordingly daron Ogden, esq. 
on the part ofthe Bank,and Lueivs Horatio Stock- 
ton and Andrew S. Hunter, esquires, on the part 
of the State, appeared before the judge. The 
question was thoroughly discussed; and Judge 
Washington, after taking time to make up his 
opinion, decided that the case did not come with- 
-e his jurisdiction, and that he could not intér- 

ere, 

On the Tuesday following, agreeable to his 
advertisement, the Sheriff proceeded: to sell the 
Banking-House &c. which was purchased by the 
Treasurer, for the state, at 9,200 dollars. The 
aes alone are said to have cost 30,000 dol- 

ars. 
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Hartrorn, May 16. 
On Tuesday last, the Legislature of the State 
appointed the Hon. JOHN COTTON SMITH, 
Lieutenant Governor for the ensuing year. The 
votes in the House of Representatives were for 
John C. Smith - - - - 105 


John Treadwell . - 8 
Chauncey Goodrich - - 43 
Elijah Boardman (demo.) - 60 
‘ —— 83 
Majority for Smith = -  - > -22 








@iscoberp. 


[rom the Connecticut Herald. ] 





A very considerable bed of ‘Marble has lately 
been opened in the vicinity of this place, about 
five miles from town, on the New-York turn- 
pike. The specimens from this quarry which 
we have seen, are handsomely coloured, of a 
delicate texture, and to appeafance, equal in 
point of beauty or durability, to much of the 
Italian Marble so much admired in this country. 
It is impossible to say as yet, to what extent the 
marble will be found, though from experiments 
already made it seems there are acres of il, as 
the same substance has been found in different 
places, from two to three miles distant from the 





place where the first discovery was madc. 

The bed lies near te Milford Harbour, from 
whence the marble may be easily. transported to 
many parts of the United States. The first 
specimens from this quarry were taken by Mr. 
Baldwin, a student in Yale College, who has 
since obtained a lease of the farm on which the 
discovery was made, and will, we trust, reap a 
rich profit from it. It must be very gratifying 
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“ INSOLVENTS, te 


. 
Petitioning under the new Insolvent Low, 


Petitioners’ Names. Counties. Date of Appearance 
Joseph Wiswall : Rerasclaer 16th July. 
David Wood ° < Oneida . 20th, July 
Augustus Sharp - Oneida - 20th July 
Abraham Montross’ - Ulster - 18th July. 
Roger Barnum = - + Washington 22nd July. 
Peter Westfall® - Columbia - 3rd August. 
Nathan Burdick - Solumbia Srd August. 
James I Bill - - Columbia 3rd August, 
John €.Ten Broce - Columbia - 3rd August. 
Ephraim Page’ - - Columbia - Srd August. 
James Wallace- - - Columbia - 3rd August 
John M'Intire : - Columbia - S$rd August, 
Jason Wright - - Onondaga 4th Mon July, 
John Mead - . Washington - 5th August. 
Robert S. Kain - Ulster - 22nd July, & 
Hezekiah Clark _- New-York - § 25th July 
Andrew Main 4-- «  -New-York - 20th July 
John Queen” - - New-York - 25th July 
Louise Sanson + + New-York - 25th July: 
James Gillespie - New-York - 25th July: 
Samuel Bowne, jun. - New-York - 25th Quly: 
JohnPeters - = New-York - 25th July’ 
Mason Seely |. - New-York - 25th July: 
Garret Snedecker - Suffolk - ~- 16th July: 
Elisha B. Speary = - Saratoga - 22nd July: 
Thomas Dox - Albany - 25th July: 


Henry Phillips - Onondaga - 4th Mon July: 


Ethan Clark - = ee ©- 24th July: 
Jacob Dubois - 9 sselaer - 24th July 
Benjamin Elliot - Rensselaer - 24th July: 
Matthew Blanshamn Ulster - eS. Qist July: 
Silvenus Carlow - Albany -. - 23rd July: 
arvey H. Wells - Washington . - 25th July: 
Israel Kniffin - Ulster -  ~ — 18th July 
Caleb Powers’ - Columbia - 3rd August 
Benjamin Ostrander + Albany : 23rd July: 
Smith Ovutt - New-York - 20th July: 
John Bramson == New-York - 22nd July: 
John Franklin : - Kings . 29th July: 
Abraham Franklin - Kings . 29th July” 
Alexander Peacock - Queens : 22nd July: 
John Swanton  *& + #£New-York - 23rd July: 
Daniel Lyon | - - Westchester - 27th July: 
Isaac Varian, jun. - New-York > 24th July: 
Peter Stuhl ° : Rensselaer - 24th July: 
Joseph Lamson -*- Rensselaer - 24th July: 
John Cuming : Rensselaer - 24th July: 


Mark Crippen’ + 
Francis Mulvey = 
Philip and Isaac Fralight 


Rensselaer - 4th July- 
Rensselaer - 24th July- 





to every well wisher of his country to hear ef 
these important treasures being brought .to 





light. 


Albany | - 23rd July: 
4) Bli Frisbie - - Oneida - 20th July: 
John Tenant, jun. + Otsego - 2nd Aug 
Richard Garrison - Westchester 23th July. 
John Birge - - Delaware r  Slst July.. 
James Weilinan . Oneida ° 29th July. 
Joshua Smith : - Oneida ° 27th July. 
Joseph Brantingham - New-York - 26th July. 
Blias. Waring > Delaware - $ist July. 
Moses B. Seixas - New-York - 26th July, 
John Welles - Delaware - 81st July. 
Daniel Birge - + Delaware « 3tst July. 
Romanta Norton - Columbia - Srd Aug. 
James Cassils -  « New-York . 25th July. 
William Denning, jun, Rockland - 20h July. 
Henry T. Kirk - Albany - 25theduly. 
Peter Brooks - Albany. - 25th July. 
Lewis Mecker - Sart - 2nd Aug. 
Prince Fuller . New-York - 25th Ju'y. 
William Parkins - New-York, 26th July. 
John Baker : : New-York - 25th July. 
Wright Nichols - New-York - 25th July. 
John H. Furmah . New-York - 26th July. 
James M’Cullen - New-York - 26th July, 
Abraham Seixas - New-York - 26th July, 
John Perew . Clinton - hTuesJuly, 
Benjamin R. Braud Clinton - 4thTues July, 
Enoch Smith - Albany 29th July, 
James Lloyd - Albany - 25th July, 
Samuel Jones - Washingtan = - 3rd Aug. 
Matthew Grice : Washington Ist Aug’ 
Richard Love ° - Oneida - O9th July, 
Palmer Sherman - Oveida - 27th July 
William Shaw - Greene - 22nd July 
Slisha Hurlbut . St Lawrence 29b July” 
John Eiwyn - Ulster - + 28th Joly 
: Robert Love, . - Oneida - 27th July 
Jeremiah Warner - Oneida : 27th Tulle 
ate 
7/™” « 
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{From the Salen Gazette | 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. X. 
Fellow-Citizens, 

I closed my last address with the plain avow- 
al, by a distinguished member of Congress from 
Virginia, during the last session, of the real pol- 
icy of our government, in the management of the 
affairs of the nation. I present it again at the 
head of this address ; for it well deserves a second 
reading. It isa text on which many interesting 
comments mey be made.—He said, “ That our 
“ povernment was a government of party: that 
“they were obliged to have recourse to-such 
‘6 measures as would enable them to retain their 
“ places; that they never would go to war for the 
“rights of the ocean: commerce never would 
‘‘ be protected by force ; not even if there was a 
“¢ blockading fleet at the mouth of each of our har- 
‘ bours: and government | meaning the party 
‘now in power and administering the govern- 
«¢ ment | never would risk a war until our resour- 
“ces were sufficient to defray the expences, 
66 qyithout creating burthens to render them un- 
6 pofiular.” 
~ In my first address, I said you had suffered ma- 
ny wrongs (during the administrations of Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Madison) * not for your ultimate 
advantage, but that your LEADERS, PRETENDED 
PATRIOTS might obtain and hold power and filace 
and the emoluments of office.” In the above yol- 
untary confession of the Virginian delegate you 
have direct evidence of the fact.—That such was 
the governing firincifile of the men now in power, 
has long been manifest to a large portion of my 
fellow-citizens: but the majority, deceived by 
jlausible prefessions of zeal for the public welfare, 
have placed their entire confidence in these men; 
until, at length, presuming the deception com- 
plete, they have the boldness to avow their plan 
uf governing, and their motives. 

i pray every citizen, and especially every mer- 
chant,every sbip-builder and other meclianic whose 
business is connected with navigation and com- 
merce, together with all sea-faring men serious- 
jy to consider this declaration of the plan and the 
motives on which the government is administer- 
ed. In them they will see their miserable doom ; 
and the cause of the degraded and suffering con- 
dition of our country, Our rulers have not taken, 
tor will take, the measures necessary to save the 
country ; lest the means, to which recourse must 
be had to carry those measures into execution. 
should render them unpopular! And thus the in- 
teresis and employments of the multitudes who 
live by commerce and navigation, are to contin- 
ue to be sacrificed tothe selfish views of that 
small band of men who have gotten into their hands 
the reins of government; and te great interests 
and the honour of the NaTIon must be slighted 
or abandoned, lest these fatyiots should lose their 
places! Like spaniels they submit to be spurned 
and kicked by the French Emperor, who tells 
them they are * without just political views, with- 
out honor, without energy!” And after a series 
ef such insults, which no nation not at open war 
ever before offered to another ; and after piracies 
and robberies (under the names of captures and 
sequestrations) immense in number and yalue; 


the Emperor adds one insult keener and more 
bitter than all the rest: that “ [lis Majesty loves 
{the Americans |” 
If, fellow citizens, any one of you had associa- 
ted with a man who had called himself your 
friend—whom you had taken infinite pains to ben- 
efit and to please—should rob you on the high- 
way, pick your pocket, spit in your face, call you 
blockhead, without honor and without spirit ; and, 
afier all this, should look you in the face, and say 
“ be loved you!” 1 do not ask what you would 
think ; but what would be your feedings ? Would 
you not hurl defiance at the aggressor, and avenge 
| your wrongs ?—The individual case supposed 1s 
| but an imperfect representation of the insults and 
injuries received by our government and citizens 
from the Emperor of France. And yet our ru- 
lers, to whom the people have confided their in- 
terests, and to whom they look, for direction—far 
from resenting, and demanding satisfaction— 
dare not even express the ordinary feelings of 
men at these unexampled outrages'—If some- 
times a faint murmur of complaint escapes, and 
they direct their minister at Paris to say, that the 
“ public feelings” have been excited by the lan- 
guage and conduct of the French government to- 
wards the U. Ststes, yet itis with extreme cau- 
tion, lest his Imperial Majesty should be offended. 
For the direct meditated insult in the letter of the 
French Minister Champagny, of Jan. 15, 1808," 
our government, instead of demanding refiaraiion, 
sought only for an explanation. And lest lan- 
guage too bold for the tender and delicate suscep 
tibility of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, in re- 
lation to France, should be used by the Ameri- 
can minister, Gen. Armstrong—he 1s instructed, 
in presenting the President’s gent’e complaint, 
‘to take care, whilst he should make the French 
government sensible of the offensive tone em- 
ployed, fin Champagny’s letter] to leave the way 
open for friendly and respectful explanations, 1 
there should be @ disposition to offer them !”’ 
Gen. Armstrong scrupulously obeyed his instruc- 
ions. In his letter to the French minister he 
says—** His Excellency will be persuaded that 
the President, in directing this representation, 
had no object in view beyond that of seeking an ex- 
fianation, which cannot but tend to promote the 
bermony of the two powers.”’’—But no explanation 
was given. ‘The words were too plain too neeci 
iit. The insult wasintended. The French Em- 
had long before ascertained the characters of the 
men to whom the insult was specially addressed : 
and he disdained to answer such miserable sup- 
pliants. He had long considered, and at length 
openly pronounced them to be, * without jus! po- 
litical views, without honor, without energy.”— 
And what independent American, taking a correct 








* In Mr. Madison’s own statement of this insult [letter 
to Gen. Armstrong, May 2, 1808] lie says, ‘* it presented 
to the United States the alternative of bending to the 
views of France against her enemy, or of incurring a con- 
fiscation of all the property of their citizens carried into 
the French prize courts; and implied that they [tie Uni- 
ted States] were susceptible of impressions by which no 
independent and honorable nation can be guided.” And 
Great-Britain, in retaliation for Napoleon’s Berlin Decree 
of November, 1806, having issued the Orders in Council 
of November, 1807, the French Emperor undertakes to 
say “that war exists between the United States and Eng- 
land :” and his Majesty considers it as declared from the 
day on which Engi:nd published her decrees.” ‘Thus to 
“ prejudge and pronuunce for the United States the eilect 
which the conduct of another nation ought to have on 
their councils and course of proceeding [Mr. Madison, 
~with all becoming meckness, ventures to say | had the 
air atleast of an assumed authority, not less irritating to 
the public feelings.” 

















view of the conduct of the administrations of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison, especially for the last 
four years—=but, stung with equal shame and re. 
egret for his fallen country, humbled and debaseg 
by their system of government—can avoid admit. 
ting the reproach of the Emperor, horribly insult 
ing as it is, to be just! 

From this picture of our degraded country, | 
turn to take a glance at its features ata formep 
memorable period. 

Hed the U. States not known France until 
within the last four yeurs ; if the perfidy, rapacity 
and injustice of her government had not been ex- 
perienced ; a long forbearance on the part of Mr, 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison might have been ex- 
cusable. Buton this head those gentlemen had 
nothing to learn. hey both perfectly under. 
stood the character of the French government. 
From the issuing of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
to this day, the conduct of the French ein peror 
(to say nothing of lis atrocities committed all o- 
ver Continental Europe) has been a repetition, 
but with aggravations, of the outrages of the Di- 
rectory, when France called herselfa republic. 
The open violation of her solemn treaties with 
the U. States has beenthe same; and the same 
her con'empi forthe law of nations. The prin- 
ciples of Robbers and Pirates and Tyrants, have 
directed the measures of the government as well 
of republican as of imperial France. 

Under the preceding administrations of the A- 
metican government, while France appeared un- 
der the form of a republic, the state of things cal- 
led for a patient endurance of many wrongs. The 
proceedings of her government were so extraor- 
dinary as to induce an opinion that they must have 
arisen from strange prejudices, misinformation, 
or misapprehension, relative to the conduct of the 
government of the United States. A hope there- 
fore was entertained, that when the truth of facts 
should be fairly and fully exhibited to the French 
government, it would be satisfied ; and regulate 
its measures towards the United States, by the 
stipulations of treaties, the rules of public law, 
‘nd the duties of friendship, which, on the part of 
the United States, was sincere and cordial to- 
wards France. The Presidents Washington and 
Adams sent one embassy after another, to the 
French government, to explain every act of the 
American government of which that of France 
complained—to give and to ask reparation for in- 
juries, which could be supported by proof—and 
earnestly to seek a reconciliation. But all these 
attempts of the American government to settle 
every point of difference by negociation, were 
fruitless. Our ministers were rejected, rudely 
ind ignominiously rejected; and among other 
unwarrantable demands, the Directory and their 
minister Talleyrand required a loan of money to 
a vast amount, besides a douceur, in plain Eng- 
lish a éride, of fifty thousand pounds sterling— 
(upwards of two hundred thousand dollars)—tfor 
their own pockets, as a preliminary, to induce 
them to open their ears to hear our respectful re- 
presentations ! This shameless demand, and ov- 
er unwarrantable requisitions, were refused, and 
our ministers returned. 

These proceedings of the French government, 
and the vast depredations on our commerce com- 
mitted by virtue of its unjust and outrageous de- 
crees, had demonstrated that the complaints and 
claims of the French goveriment had been advan- 
ced, not to obtain a restoration of violated rights 
ior we had violated none) but as a pretence for 


trampling on ours. - 
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The United States had then to choose between 
absolute submission to the views and will of the 
French government—or, roused by its insults and 
injuries, to resist its oppression. Happily there 
was at that time no disposition in the American 
government to conceal the enormities of France 
or to check and paisy the rising spirit of our citi- 
zens. 
fence, not acent for tribute.” The government 
determined to resist—prepared for war—armed 
public and private vessels to protect and defend 
our commerce—and repel French aggressions. 

As soon as the French government found its 
mistake—that with all our friendship for France 
there was then too much independence of spirit 
to submit to unlimited depredations cn our com- 
merce, and insults on the national honour—When 
France found her party in the United States, of 
whose strength she had boasted, was overborne 
(for to our eternal disgrace, France had then, as 
she now has, a devoted party in the bosom of our 
country)— When she saw numerous vessels arm- 
ed and sent to sea to protect our commerce, and 
her own public as well as private armed ships 
captured, and brought into our ports: Then the 
French government, abandoning its unfounded 
and arrogant demands, came forward and profes- 
sed its desire of peace and reconciliation. 

The same course, if Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison—feeling as the chiefs of a nation cught 
to feel for its just rights, honor and independence, 
most atrociously violated by the present ruler of 
France ; if with the integrity and spirit becoming 
their station, they had adopted the same course ; 
it would have produced the like etlect. Or if it 
failed: if the arrogance of the single despot who 
now governs France, as much surpasses the pride 
of the five tyrants called the Directory, as his 
means and his power exceed theirs, and had pre- 
vented any relenting on the part of the French 
Emperor: if true to his declaration “ that there 
should be no neutrals,” or in the words recited by 
Gen. Armstrong, “ that the United States should 
be compelled to take the positive character of al- 
lies or enemies:” then war, open war, would 
have taken place: and in this case also we should 
have escaped a repetition of insults; and our 
commerce would have been comparatively safe. 
The millions which for years have been expend- 
ed in keeping up the remnant of our navy, to no 
useful purpose, would have greatly contributed to 
protect our commerce; and the very many mil- 
lions which our merchants, misled by the mea- 
sures of our government, have suffered to rush 
into the very jaws of the tiger—or been compel- 
Jed to send, unarmed and undefended, within the 
reach of his claws—would have been preserved. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, 

May 9, 1811. 

No. XI. 
fellow Citizens, 

The Yext furnished by the Virginian dele- 
gate to Congress, which was recited in the two 
preceding numbers, requires some further com- 
ments. 

As a consequence necessarily resulting from 
that gentleman’s declaration, I remarked, That 
besides the essential interests of numerous por- 
tions of our citizens more immediately concerned, 
sacrificed to the views of party leaders, the great 
interests and the honor of our country must be } 
slighted or abandoned, lest those gentlemen should 
lose their places, the power and the emoluments 


The voice was reneral—* Millions for de- }) 





ofoffice. ButI may be asked, What hazard to 


their popularity would arise from their taking 
those measures which the public welfare, the 
honor and safety of the nation, imperieusly re- 
quire? Tanswer, That as the great body of the 
people, the nation, must necessarily desire that 
the national interests, honor and safety may be 
promoted and secured ; of course they will ap- 
prove the measures which they believe are calcu- 
lated to effect those great and patriotic purposes. 
But if the nation have been deceived ; if they 
have been taught to believe, and do believe, that 
the measures which alone can maintain and se- 
cure those essential objects, would be most inju- 
rious and destructive; ifto the men whom the 
people have long “ delighted to honor,” may be 
upplied the denunciation of the ‘prophet—* Woe 
unto them that call evil good and good evil ; that 
put darkness for light and light fur darkness; that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter;” then 
what will the people approve? The pernicious 
measures of tneir deceiving leaders.—Eyen in 
the days of WasuincTon they alarmed the fears 
of the people, that the system of administration 
which he approved, was ca/culated to introduce 
monarchy and nobility, from which, by the revo- 
lution, they had recently been freed. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in his memorable letter to his friend Mazzei, 
dared to represent “the Executive Power,” 
meaning WasuiInGToy, in whom, as President, 
the executive power was then vested,—“ the Ju- 
diciary,” and “all the Officers of Government,” 
as engaged in a conspiracy against republicanism ! 
* Instead (says he) of that noble love of liberty 
and of that republican government which carried 
us triumphantly through the dangers of the war, 
an English-Monarchical-aristocratical party has 
risen up, whose avowed object is to impose on us 
the sudstance, as they have already given us the 
form, of the British government.” By this “ form 
of the British government” meaning the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which he and his par- 
tisans 2ow profess so much to admire. ‘The peo- 
ple were taught to hate every thing pertaining to 
England, and to love every thing pertaining to 
France: That the chief magistrate of England 
being a king, must therefore bea tyraut ruling 
over slaves : While France, calling herselfa re- 
jublic, must be free, and her rulers the patriotic 
guardians of the people’s rights. No connection 
therefore, no treaty, not even of amity and com- 
merce, for our own bencfit,and for the settlement 
of old disfutes, must be formed with England, 
lest the purity of republicanism should be defiled 
by her ** whoredoms.” In the same letter to 
Mazzci, above mentioned, Mr. Jefferson repre- 
sented many of the most distinguished citizens of 
the United States as having become apostates 
from republicanism ; ‘ men (he says) who were 
Solomons in counsel and Sampsons in combat, 
but whose hair had been cui off by the whore 
England.” Meaning that England had corrufit- 
ed them, and so prevented the exertion of their 
former wisdom, virtue and eiiergy in administer- 
ing the government.* ‘There is no room to doubt 
that Mr. Jefferson comprehended WasHinGtToON 
in this audacious reproach. Before the publica- 
tion of this letter in the United States [it was first 
pnblished by Mr. Jefferson’s French friends in 
Paris] Mr. Jefferson seldom if ever, passed 





* This letter to Mazzei was probably written in 1794, 
soon after Mr Jefferson quitted the department of state, 
“to avoid figuring in scenes” which he could not con- 
troul, and turn to the service of France and his own ele- 





vation to the Presidency, so well as in his philosophic re- 
tirement of Monticello. 
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Mount Vernon without calling, or sending an a- 
pology for omitting it: but after its publication 
these civilities entirely ceased. A visit then, he 
was sensible, would have been an insult not to 
be borne. 

But what was the tyranny under which the 
Britons groaned, and for submission to which A- 
mericans were taught to think and call them 
slaves ?——These slaves asserted and maintéined 
the very “berties for which the sages and heroes 
of our revolution counselled, struggled, bled and 
died: they contended for their “birth rights’ — 
the “rights of Englishmen,” in which we and 
our fathers always placed our glory :t the right 
by their representatives to participate in the ma- 
king of their laws—and of giving and granting 
their own money for the public service ; the right 
of trial by jury before able and independent judg- 
ges; the right to the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which every Englishman may demand, and by 
virtue of which he is secured, as we are by the 
same process, against unlawful arrests and im- 
prisonments by ministers, military officers, or 
others who abuse their power; and with these 
rights they enjoy freedom of speech and of the 
press. In one word, of all the countries on the 
earth, the United States and the British Domin- 
ions aloneare free. The rights of Englishmen 
our fathers brought hither with them from Eng- 
land ; and to that country wk are indebted for all 
our prractical ideas of freedom. And yet that is 
the country—now the World’s last hope—on 
whose existencé and independent power our own 
depend—as intelligent and reflecting democrats 
themselves well know, and some of them acknow- 
ledge—but whose downfall and subjugation to 
France many of their brethren appear heartily to 
desire. 

And what are the blessings of Frenchmen, 
which seem so attractive in the eyes of many of 
our citizens? They are such as these: To be 
dragged in chains to the armies, that they may 
have the honor to endure all the miseries of war, 
to fight and to die, not for their Country, but for 
the boundless ambition of an unfeeling tyrant: te 
be wretched themselves, and the instruments to 
bring down misery and ruin on all the nations 
round: to be taxed at his pleasure; and if they 
delay payment, to have soldiers quartered upon 
them, eating up their substance until they can 
find the means of payment: to have their com- 
merce destroyed, and be deprived of all its com. 
forts: to be beset by spies employed by the em- 
peror to watch their words and actions ; so thet 
before a Frenchman dare open his mouth op any 
public affairs or any thing relating to the empe- 
ror, he looks round to see if any suspicious 
person be present. And here he is often deceiv- 
ed. For since the French revolution, such has 
been the increased and general prostration of 
morals, such scope and encouragement have been 
given to vices and crimes, that not unfrequenty 
the father betrays the son and the son the father ; 
and ‘“‘a man’s enemies are those of his own 
house.” Ina word, the will of the imperial ty- 





+ The first Congress which was assembled at New- 
York in 1794, unanimously resolved, “ That our ancestors, 
who first settled these Colonies, were, at the time of their 
emigration from the mother country, entitled to all the 
rights, liberties and immunities of tree and natural born 
subjects within the realm of England. That by such em- 
igration they by no means forfeited, surrendered, or lost 
any of those rights.” They also resolved, “ That the 
foundation of English Liberty and of all free Government, 
is, a right in the People to participate in their legislative _ 
Council.” 
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rant islaw; and the most grievous oppressions 
are inflicted on the people. Ilis decrees in hos- 
tility to commerce, have spread devastation in the 
tPading towns and cities of France. Bordeaux, 
for instance, once so active and flourishing, with a 
population of upwards ofa hundred thousand per- 
sons, has by the loss of its trade, lost half of its in- 
habitants. The like destruction and misery have 
Visited Holland, which had grown and existd by 
commerce, indal! the other countries where the 
French emperor’s sway is established. Amidst 
these mighty ruins spread over the nations of Eu- 
rope, appears Napoleon’s court, in pomp, in 
splendor, in luxury, surpassing all example; and 
which the many millions plundered from the citi- 
zens of the United States have contributed to sup- 
port: plundcrings which no efficient means have 
been used by our own government to repress ; 
and the restoration, or indemnity for which have 
been but faintly asked. 

And how is this subserviency, this tameness, 
this servility towards France to be accounted for ? 
In my second address I alluded to the general 
cause. Thatas Mr. Jefferson and his fellow la- 
bourers rose to power by inflaming the love of 
the people to France and their hatred to England, 
they have also thought it necessary to keep alive 
these passions, as the surest means for the con- 
tinuance of their power. They represented the 
impartial system of Washington’s administration 
as a “ system of ingratitude and injustice towards 
France, from which they would alienate the peo- 
ple of the United States, to bring them under 
British influence.” These are Mr. Jefferson’s 
words in his letter to Mazzci. And as the cry of 
ingratitude to France and of British influence was 
well adapted to promote his ambitious views, its 
origin may well be ascribed to him. It corres- 
ponds with the slanders against Washington and 
Adams for which he afterwards paid his friend 
and correspondent the infamous James Thomp- 
gon Callender. With similar views his partisans 
keep up the cry to this day. 

Having thus led the body of the people into fa- 
tal errors respecting the two great nations at war, 
and the character and views of the citizens who 
before administered the government, they dare 
not undeceive them. They cannot now tell the 
people the rruru, without justifying the senti- 
ments and policy of their political opponents, the 
followers of WasuiNeron, and thus hazarding 
the loss of their offices and power: and their 


measures, for the last four years especially, are 


in evidence that they would rather sacrifice the 
rights, interests and honor of our country, and put 
in jeopardy its liberty and independence. 

Another means employed to undermine the 
federal administration was, the raising a clamor 
against the taxes which were indispensable for 
the support of the public faith in regard to the 
debts incurred by the revolutionary war—for car- 
rying on, during several years, an expensive war 
against the Indians, for the defence and protection 
of the frontiers—and for providing the means of 
protecting our commerce and our country against 
the aggressions and hostile views of France. 

Although no government can exist without 
revenue— and no revenue be attainable without 
taxes—yet no person of any experience can be 
ignorant, that the levying of taxes is one of the 
most ungracious acts of a government. It has 
therefore been the policy of most governments to 
raise a great (often the greatest) portion of their 
revenues by indirect taxes ; especially on the ar- 
jicles imported from foreign countries, which are 
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first paid by the merchant importers, and then by | 


thém added to and blended with the prices of the 
articles imported ; so that the people at large who 
use and consume them, cannot distinguish the 
taxes from the prices of the articles themselves ; 
and being thus paid insensibly, they occasion ne 
murmurs or discontent ; and the less, because as 
to many articles which are more of luxury or con- 
venience than necessity, they may be purchased 
or not at the pleasure of every citizen.—But w hen 
a government lays direct taxes, for example, a 
certain sum on every man’s head (thence called a 
foll ov capitation tax) or certain sums on his 
house, his land, his horses and cattle—he knows 
precisely the amount of his taxes; and if these 
be heavy, discontent is not an unusual conse- 
quence. Yet sometimes necessary wars (such 
as that of the American revolution) and defensive 
wars in general, are of such extent and long con- 
tinuance, as to require large revenues, and pro- 
poruionably heavy taxes. Now if the whole of 
the taxes In such cases were imposed upon gcods 
imported from other countries, great portions of 
them could never be collected: the temptation to 
run or smuggle the goods into the country, and 
thus evade the taxes altogether, would be so 
great, as with many to be irresistible. If, for in- 
stance, a tax (more commonly called a duty) on 
any imported article, be twenty five per cent (or 
one fourth) of its value; and it may be brought 
on shore and concealed from the collectors, at a 
risk not exceeding ten or fifteen per cent.—the 
probability is, that large portions of all such 
goods will be smuggled in, without paying any 
duties at all. The only remedy in this case is, 
to lower the duties on such articles, so as 
to approach in their amount, to the value 
of the risk of smuggling them. For then the 
merchant will rather pay the duties than hazard 
his reputation as well as his goods, for the small 
gain which might be made by smuggling. It is 
a well known fact, that in G. Britain, where fre- 
quent wars have demanded immense revenues, 
that the duties on some goods imported were so 
high as to occasion very extensive smuggling, to 
the serious loss of revenue. And the govern- 
ment by lowering the duties actually collected 
more money. 

I have gone into this detail to give some idea of 
the powerful reasons which induced Washing- 
ton’s administration, at a time when our revenues 
from commerce were comparatively small, and 
the public expenditures unavoidably great, to raise 
a part of the necessary revenues by other taxes 
than those on goods imported ; lest the increasing 
of the latter to the extent of the public wants, 
should put in jeopardy the whole system, by the 
temptation it would have given to smuggling. — 
And that this policy was correct, is demonstrated 
by its effects: for probably in no country in the 
world were the duties on goods imported so uni- 
versally and honorably paid as in the U. States.— 


|The system fairly established, and the habit of 


regular paying once fixed, the same duties admit- 
ted of a gradual and moderate increase. And 


‘had the same system been continued; had not 


Mr. Jefferson, with other views than to save the 
persons and property of the People, caused the 
embargo to be imposed, that honorable payment 
of duties would have been continued. But his to- 
tal prohibition of ‘trade, by which hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens gained a livelihood, be- 
ing long continued (for a temporary embargo 
would not have answered the purposes of Bona- 
parte, in forming his system'to destroy the com- 
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merce and the power of G. Britain) produced such 
veneral distress as to be no longer tolerable. The 
embargo laws were broken, the practice of smug- 
gling introduced, and the morals of the people 
corrupted. Indeed if Wasuincton could rise 
from the dead, and devote another forty-five years 
to the service of his country, and administer the 
government with his unsullied purity and patriot. 
ism—he could not repair the waste of virtue, and 
banish the corruption of morals, introduced in 
Mr. Jefferson’s ten-years administration. 

But to return. When Mr. Jefferson had paved 
the way for his ascending to the Presidency, by 
various arts, among others by encouraging: or 
countenancing the popular discontents respecting 
taxes ;* one of his first acts as President was, to 
fulfil the expectation—generally and industrious. 
ly excited to increase his popularity—of a repeal 
of the internal taxes, which he accordingly recom- 
mended and effected. Fortunately for him, he 
entered on the Presidency at a time when the U, 
States were in the enjoyment of peace, and when 
they were (as he himself said) “ in the full tide of 
successful experiment, under the government 
which had so far kept us free and firm ;” and 
when our “ Agriculture, Manufactures, Coy- 
mERCE and NaviGaTion, the four pillars of our 
prosperity,”’+ were in the most flourishing condi- 
tion; and, when our revenues rapidly increasing, 
rendered practicable a diminution of the taxes.— 
But whether such a ‘otal repeal was correct— 
whether sound policy, in reference to future con- 
tingencies of war or essential reductions of com- 
merce, did not require some discrimination and 
reserve, Mr. Jefferson did not consider ; or if he 
did, every thing was made to yield tohis personal 
views at the moment. 

The very prosperous state of our commerce 
and navigation, when Mr. Jefferson became Pres- 
ident, while it was left unshackled by our own gov- 
ernment, justified, perhaps suggested his remark, 
that “they were then most thriving when lett 
most free to individual enterprize.” Bonaparte 
had a little before entered on his political career 
as FirstConsul of the French Republic ; and com- 
merce was stillallowed to “thrive.” It was not 
till November, 1806, after he had overturned the 
Prussian monarchy, that he formed his “ Conti- 
nental System,” for restricting commerce or an- 
nihilating it, directly for the purpose of crippling 
or destroying the commerce of G. Britain, which 
he considered as the vital principal of her power. 
To render this system effectual, he said “ its exe- 
cution must be complete.”—“ The principal pow- 
ers of Europe had adopted it.”§ The concur- 
rence of the U. States (whose commerce then 
surpassed that of any other nation, that of Great- . 
Britain excepted) was necessary to render the ex- 
ecution of Bonaparte’s system complete. And 
within less than three months afterwards, and in 
four days after the arrival of dispatches at Wash- 
ington, by Mr. Jefferson’s special messenger from 
Paris, his embargo was recommended to Con- 

* In his letter of Oct. 6, 1799, to Callender, Mr Jeffer- 
son says: “I thank you for the proof sheets [of the 
“ Prospect before Us,” containing the infamous slanders 
on Washington and Adams] you enclosed to me. Such 
papers cannot fail to produce the best etfect. They i"- 
form the thinking part of the nation; andthese again sup- 


ported by the tax-gutherers as their vouchers set the peo- 
ple to rights.” 

+ Mr. Jefferson’s first message to Congress, Dee. 8, 
1801. 

¢ Ibid. : 

§ Champagny, the French minister’s letter to General 
Armstrong, Oct. 7, 1807. _- 
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gress, and the bill for insposing it passed in the 
Senate on the same day. 

The unpopularity of the internal taxes (howe: 
ver necessary and prudent in their establishment) 
we have scen that Mr. Jefferson well understood 
Yet the direct tax on houses, lands, &c. originated, 


Journal of the Cimes. 


[From the New-York Evening Post of May 20.] 





DISTRESSING FIRE. 
On Sunday forenoon, between nine and ten o'clock, a 


if I mistake not, with Mr. Jefferson’s own party ; l fire broke out in a back-building, near the corner of Chat- 


and I believe Mr. Madison (then in the house of 
representatives) reported a resolution for the di- 
rect tax. The journals of Congress (which I have 
not at hand) will show. Perhaps it was an arti- 
fice to add to the existing unpopularity of the fed- 
eral administration respecting internal taxes. A 
direct tax was laid, in exact conformity with the 
constitution, which declares, that representatives 
end direct taxes shall be apportioned from the sev- 
eral states according to their respective numbers, 
or population It was then said by Mr. Jefferson’s 
partisans, that the taxes ought to be direct, that 
the people might know and few what they paid. 
But these gentlemen have since taken care to re- 
peal every such tax; and now dare not propose 
any tax which the frecfile can know and feel. In- 
stead of which, they have contemplated a vast ad- 
dition to the duties already laid on imported goods 
—even at the hazard of encouraging smuggling, 
which would occasion losses probably beyond such 
legisiative additions. Possibly the fear of this 
may hitherto have prevented the projected in- 
crease of the duties. Instead of which, or of any 
other sort of taxation, they have had recourse, in 
time of feace, to the borrowing of several millions 
of dollars, for the ordinary expenditures of the 
government ! 

We now see the reason why the government 
is determined “not to protect commerce by 
force,’ nor “risk a war until our resources are 
sufficient to defray the expenses without creating 
burthens to make them unpopular.” But our or- 
dinary resources never will be sufficient to defray 
the expenses of war: the government know it: 
and the conclusion is unavoidable ; That notwith- 
standing all their blustering (and there has been 
enough of this to make us ridiculous in our own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of foreign nations) our 
government are determined to submit, as they 
have submitted, to every sort of insult and injury, 
rather than go to war: for war will require more 
taxes, and taxes may render them unpopular.— 
‘they choose rather to flatter the People to their 
ruin—than tell them the truths necessary for their 
safety, because the latter may prove unpleasant, 
and perhaps occasion some upbraidings of their 

cdeceivers, 

Thus a course of thinking and of opinions hay- 
ing been industriously effected by Mr. Jefferson 
and his fellow-labourers, as the means of rising to 
the supreme power ; and these opinions, in oppo- 
sition to the system of administering the govern- 
ment which under WasuinGrTon was judged es- 
sential to the public safety and welfare, having 
been long and zealously inculcated by the leaders 
of that opposition—they have become the fixed 
creed of the People. And now these same lead- 
ers dare not attempt to correct those erroneous 
opinions, although they hazard the safety and in- 
dependence of the country—as they have already 
caused the sacrifice of its interests and honor. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

May 13, 1811. 


—— 


Mr. Foster——The Alexandria Gazette says— | 


cc "Tl 


he ship Horizon, Capt. Pitt, having on board 


ham and Duane-streets, and the wind being very high, in 
less than three hours upwards of 100 buildmgs were con- 
sumed, and an immense quantity of property destroyed. 


lists of the sufferers, that could be obtained. 
Chatham-street is burnt on both sides, from Mr. Jane- 
way’s fire proof house to the house adjoining Mr. Loril- 
lard’s; about 35 houses in this street are destroyed be- 
sides back buildings. 


List of sufferers in Chatham-sireet. 

Elbert Anderson, jun. No 48, owner and occupant. 

Doctor Cougnacq, druggist, 46 1-2, house owned by 
Gen. Bailey and E. Anderson, Jun. 

" ee Lopez, broker, 46, house owned by General 
ailey. 

Peter Martin, watch-maker, 62, house owned by Thom. 
as Western. 

John Gray, broker, and Samuel Redman, umbrella ma- 
ker, 70, house owned by T. Western. 

F. Class and Co. Tinmen, 29. 

W. J. Labhart, clock and watch-maker, 31. 

Christian Rook, $5. 

Mrs. Hannah, wife of Andrew, 33. 

M’Laughlan and Nestle, dry good store, 41. 

James Langley, grocer, 47. 

James Brown, dealer, 49. 

Michael Cashman, grocer, 55. 

J. Ask, grocer, 57. 

Philip Becanon, porter-house. 

John L. Moffat, 50. 

Herman Vosburgh, manufacturer of paints, 53, 

Bartholomew Plain, picture maker. 

Isaac J. Mason, upholster, 51. 

Samuel Meyo, fruiterer, 63. 

Wm. Cooley, Jeweller, 57. 

Richard P. Lawrence, coach-maker, 56. 

John M’Kay, china-store, 58. 

Peter Kirby, dry good store, corner of Duane-street. 

Alexander Murray, store-keeper, 54. 

Mary Gilbert, 52. 

Benjamin Hiltoe, china-store, one of which he occu- 
pied. 

John Muston, porter-house, 49., 

Wm. Mooney, 3 houses, occupants not known, 

Adam Logan, watch maker, 45. 

Leonard Gates, blacksmith. 

Vanhusen and Vanpelt, shoemakers, 59. 

Duane-street is burnt on both sides from Augustus to 
Chatham-street_and on one side from Chatham to William- 
street. About a dozen houses are destroyed in this street, 
besides back buildings. The following are the sufferers. 

M. Townsend, grocer, corner of Duane and William- 
stree|s. 

Widow Wright and widow Smith—in these two houses 
there were several other fumilies. 

Joseph Gabriel, ta) Jor, S7—the house owned by L. Fran- 
cis, who occup‘ed the upper part. 

General Peter Van Zandt. 

Alderman Janeway, 2 Louses. 

In this street there were several houses, the names of 
the owners and occupants of which we have not been able 
to obtain. 

In William-street there were about a dozen houses 
burnt. The most of these were old wooden buildings of 
little value, and occupied by coloured people. The house 
occupied by Mr. Leabech as a Porter-House, and one oc- 
cupied by Mr. Desais, a Frenchman, were the only hou- 
ses of value destroyed. 

In Augustus-street a number of houses were destroyed, 
but they were chiefly old wooden buildings. —The follow- 
ing is a list of sufferers in this street :-— 

Messrs. Navarro, M’Gowan, Currie, Gilchrist, Farran, 
Calder, M’Cready, Hearne, Vandyke, Higgins, Phinney, 
M’Murray, Langley, Anthony, Mucklewee, Philips, Mar- 
tin, Bowles, and Gibbons and Mrs. King. 

To give a description of the scene and the distress 
which it occasioned would be impossible-—AH the lower 
part of the city as farasto the Battery, was threatened 
with destruction, as the wind seattered the blazing shin- 
gles in every direction, and several buildings were set on 
fire in different and very distant parts of the town, but 





the furniture of Mr. Foster, from London, arri- 
ved last evening.”* 





fortunately no damage was sustained except in the streets 
mentioned above. Among the building's which took fire 


aa 


} from the flying cinders were che dg of the Brick 
Church, 


Church, the Scotch Presbyte Debtors’ Pris- 
on, Theatre, a house 14, Broad-Way, and the house of 
Mr. Wm. Tough, Nassau-street, between Beekman 

Ann-streets. The fire took on the steeple about 150 feet 
from the ground, so high that no engine could reach it 
from below, but it was keep under by a sailor of the name 
of Knapp, who ascended the lightning rod, and with wa- 
ter handed to him by a shipmate, on whose shoulders he 
stood, he was enabled to keep the fire under until a small 
portable engine was got up into the spire, and the leader 


below. 

About 12 o’clock the wind Lecame more moderate :-- 
this cessation of the gale gave hopes to the firemen and 
relief to the feelings of the citizens. The fire was i - 
a so far subdued as to prevent its spreading, 


The following is the best account of the losses, with the ee brought so as to play upon the spot from the Belfry 


ina time was extinguished. 

The amount of property destroyed cannot be ascertain- 

ed, but as most of the buildings were of wood, and many 
of them old, it is probable that the loss is not so preat as 
that occasioned by the gPeat fire of 1804, when the old 
Coffee-House was consumed. But the distress occasion- 
ed by the present fire is much greater, as most of the 
buildings burnt were dwelling houses, and many of them 
contained several families, some of which have lost the'r 
all. 
We are informed that a Royal Tyger which was coni- 
ned in a cellar in Chatham-street, was burnt to death.—- 
The owner not daring to release him from his contine- 
ment, for fear he might do mischief. 


[From Cadiz papers cf the 9th ult.) 


Elvas, March 26 —In the action of yesterday, between 
Compo-Mayor and Bajadoz, 500 of the enemy’s cavalry 
were killed, and they ieft 24 pieces of cannon. 

31.—The army of Marshal Beresford have not passed 
the Guadiana, but preparations ave made for it. 

Cadiz, April 9.—The Council of Regency, well satisfied 
with the signal services and merit of the general officers 
and men, who with equal obstinacy and valour, have giv- 
en to the country one of its proudest days, has manifeste | 
its extraordinary pleasure and gratitude to the allies, and 
she does the same to the Spanist army, and it has order- 
ed that the necessary information may be collected re- 
specting those who distinguished themselves, in order to 
grant them the rewards which are@ue. 

The general and extraordinary Cortes, being informed 
of the valour, intrepidity and good order with which the 
officers and soldiers of the 4th army fought the enemy on 
the day of the Sth ult. declared themselves satisfied with 
their military conduct, and request that it may be signifi- 
ed to them by the Council of Regency, and has ordered it 








to be published in orders of the day. 

Finally, the Council of Regency has seen with satisfac- 
tion, the lists transmitted by the general in chief, and 
others in command, recommending the officers of every 
class, sergeants, corporals and soldiers, who possessed 
particular merit in this battle, and from a view thereof 
will attend to them in due time. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ihave received a communication under the signature 
of “ Brurus,” from a friend whose hand-writing is al- 
ways recognized with pleasure. Ihave no doubt of the 
truth of the fact which he states. 1 believe the sentiment 
ascribed to Gen. German, is held, not only by him, but by 
his political friends generally in this state. I think the 
sentiment perfectly correct and defensible, upon every 
principle of justice and policy. But Ido not believe that 
the publication of it would be proper at this time. 

“ In Effusion,” by “ Romeo” isreceived. The writer 
informs me that he is “a youth of eighteen,” and this 
fact Iam extremely happy to learn; because, with all his. 
apparent ambition to become a writer, think, by proper 
attention, he may in time be enabled to venture before 
the public. At present, I assure him, with all the candor 
of a friend, that his productions are not such as to deserve 

a favorable reception. : 

* Two juvenile productions, from “ OsanDER,’ are re- 
an They are very carelessly written. One shall’ ap- 
pear next week, The otber { think it most advisable to 


h omit. 
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[From the N.Y. E. Post. | 


“'THE SCEPTERED CREW.” 


Mr. Joel Barlow once hoped the guillotine 
would never restuntil it had cut off the heads of 
all “the sceptered crew” in the world, his friend 
Bonaparte being then a republican. But things 
are wonderfully changed since, and I think Joel 
mustalter his tune before he goes to France this 
time. Bonaparte is not only a monarch, and his 
family “crew” are not only “ sceptered,” but 
such is the ** pomp and circumstance” of roy- 
alty that is exhibited at his court, as casts into the 
shade every thing that has ever before been de- 
vised to gratify human vanity. Ina late Paris 
Moniteur, we have the following : 


“Paris, March 25. 
Bulletin of her Majesty the Empress. 


« March 24, nine in the morning. Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress continues in the most favoura- 
ble state. 

(Signed) CoRVISART. 
Ant. Dupors, Bounpier & BoyLe. 

But this is nothing to what follows in the same 

perrespecting her infant of nine days old, the 
King of Kome. 


Bulletin of the King of Rome. 


“« March 24, nine in the morning. His Ma- 
jesty the King of Rome has passed an excellent 
night. His health cannot be better. 

* BOURDOIS & AUVITY.” 


“ Same day, nine in the evening. His Ma- 
jesty the King of Rome continues to enjoy the 
most perfect health.® 














(Signed as before.) 


This, refiudlicans, is all about an infant, 9 days 
old, just beginning to open itseyes-—King«f Rome ! 
But thus it always ts with your upstarts all over 
the world. Notwithstanding Mr. Barlow’s aver- 
sion to the “ sceptred crew” of former days, I may 
safely venture to say nothing has ever yet equal- 
led the mock majesty of the Bonaparte family. 

If this is not enough fora surfeit, we will now 
copy the account of the ceremony of christian bap- 
tisni as performed on this same Aing of Rome, fol- 
lowed by Bonaparte’s specch on the occasion ; the 
same Bonaparte who declared in Turkey that he 
was as good a Musselman as the best Infidel in all 
the Grand Seignor’s dominions. 

BAPTISM OF THE KING OF ROME. 

On the 20th inst. at nine in the evening, the 
King of Rome was christened inthe Thuilleries 
Chapel. His Majesty, the Emperor, accompa- 
nied by the Princes, Princesses, and Great Dieni- 
taries, was followed by two witnesses of the cer- 
emony.—The Great Officers, Ministers, the Grand 
Kagles of the Legion of Honour, Military Officers, 
Pages bearing flambeaux, and the Heralds of 
Arms.—The Chapel had been prepared for his 
Majesty the Emperor with a fauteuil, surmoun- 
ted by a canopy and provided with a praying desk. 
‘The King of Rome preceded by his Officers, was 
carried by his Governess. M. the Marshall Duke 
o° Congliana, carried the end of his mantle. The 
galleries of the Chapel were filled by the persons 
belonging to the Court. His Majesty was receiv- 
ed at the gate of the Church by his Eminence 
the Cardinal Grand Almoner, who presented to 


| him the blessed water. 


He was seated betwixt 
the altar and the balustrade upon a tapestry ol 
white velvet, a stand of granite; surmounted by a 
magnificient vermilion vase, forming the baptis- 
mal font. Thetwo sponsors were the Archduke 
Grand Duke of Wurtsburg, uncle of the Em- 
press and Prince Eugene, the late Empress s 
son. Onthe rightof thealtar were the Cardinals, 
on the left Bishops, in their robes and ratchets. 
All having taken their places, the Cardinal Grand 
Almoner sang the Veni Creator, accompanied by 
the music of the Chapel. After the hymn, his 
Eminence approached the seat, towards which 
his Majesty advanced with the child and its spon- 
sors, and presented the child to be baptised. rhis 
ceremony was followed by Ze Deum, sung by all 
the music of the Chapel. During the Ze Deum, 
the King of Rome carried by his Governess, and 


of the Emperor, four Chamberlains, two Grooms 
anda Master of the Ceremonies, preceded by four 
Pages, was carried back to his apartment.—M. 
the Count of Lacepede, Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor, and M. the Count of Mares- 
calchi, Grand Chancellor of the Order of the Iron 
Crown, after having received the Orders from 
the Emperor carried the grand cordon of these 
orders tothe Kingof Rome. During the cere- 
mony a beautiful display of artificial fire-works, 
and the most brilliant illuminations throughout 
the whole city satisfied the public joy. 

On the 22d of March the Emperor being on 
his Throne, surrounded by the Princes of his tam- 
ily, and all the great Officers of State, an address 
was presented to him by the Senate in which it 
was stated that the happiness of the people was 
his first object. The Emperor replied thus :— 

* The testimony of France goes directly to my 
heart. ‘The great destiny of my son will be ac- 
complished. With the love of the French every 
thing will be easy fur him. Lam _ pleased with 
the sentiments you express.” 

‘The Council of state was presented by the 
Prince, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, and 
made a similar Address—His Majesty repli- 
ed :— 

“ Thave eagerly desired what Providence has 
granted me. My son will live for the happiness 
and glory of France. Our children will devote 
themselves for her happiness and glory. I thank 
you for the sentiments which you express.” 


attended by his state officers by an Aid-de-Camp }| 





| 


EXTRACT. 


To be of no church, is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and which is an- 
imated only by faith and hope, will glide by de. 
grees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated and 
re-impressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of ex. 
ample. 

[Johnson's Life of Milton 


——— a 


ORIGINAL CON UNDRUM. 


Why are all mankind like bakers? 
Because they all k-need bread. 








Farner. 


[From the Rural Visitor. | 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


There has been for some years an increasin 
attention to the propagation of fruit trees; but it 
is to be regretted that the labour is often lost by 
one common error; letting the grass grow too 
near thetrees. Noyoung tree will grow well when 
a sward is formed round it. Yet in travelling our 
country in every direction we see this error.— 
The earth should be turned over in the spring 
and latter part of summer, at least two or three 
feet from the young trees ; and then all the weeds 
and grass that spring up will rot and become ex- 
cellent manure for them, By such culture trees 
will grow rapidly, but without it their growth is 
extremely slow, and they often die without com- 
ing to maturity. The importance of raising for- 
est trees, is every year more apparent, as there 
is an increasing scarcity of wood and timber in 
alithe towns: in order to propagate them the 
young trees must have the same culture as fruit 
trees. 

N.B. In planting all kinds of trees, the hole 
must be much more extensive than the roots, and 
be filled up with the best earth, that there may be 
a quick and vigorous growth. Although an ob- 
servance of this method of cultivating trees will 
require more labour for a few years, yet it will be 
great gain, as the trees will be larger in seven 
years than they will grow in twenty, and somes 
times thirty in the common way. 











[ From the Port Folio. | 
COL. BURR. 


The subjoined sketch of the character of Col. 
Burr, we regard as a model in its kind. “ Burr, 
says Inchiquin, was & man of unquestionable abili- 
ties, but unbounded ambition. Brave, munifi- 
cent, insinuating, and artful; fond of pleasure, 
but fonder of glory; accessible, affable and elo- 
quent; like Rienzi and some other demagogucs, 
studious and laborious; calm in success, undis- 
mayed at reverses ; poor, in debt, subtle, popular 
and intriguing.” And again, “ His country lost in 
him ( Burr ) a citizen of masculiné and aspiring 
spirit, of infinite address and excellent acquire- 
ments, who, had he succeeded (in his:schemes of 
ambition ) might have been the American Cesar ; 
but, as he failed, is hardly entitled to the infamous 
celebrity of Cataline.” This is drawing a like- 
ness in living encaustic—-in “thoughts that 
breathe, and werds that burn.” 
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